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THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION OP THE 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

By Charles Noble Gregory 
Of the Bar of the District of Columbia 

On October 29, 1919, the first annual meeting of the International Labor 
Conference opened at Washington, D. C. It convened pursuant to the invitation 
of the United States Government authorized by joint resolution of Congress in 
accordance with and under the provisions of the Versailles Peace Treaty and 
the League of Nations. The meeting was in some respects embarrassed by the 
fact that the League of Nations had not yet come into existence, but it neverthe- 
less proceeded, doubtless on the theory that, in the present disjointed times, 
it is not inappropriate that the creature should precede the creator. 

Thirty-nine nations were represented, counting as such, Canada, India and 
South Africa, which were robustly represented. The scheme of representation 
was that each sovereignty should send two government delegates and one 
employers' and one workers' delegate. The delegates were to be attended by 
technical advisers. Canada had 22 such, Great Britain 16, Prance 10, and 
Belgium 18. 

The United States, not having adhered to the League of Nations, was not 
officially a member, but with those of various other nations, not yet members of 
the League, its representatives were given the privileges of the conference. 

Mr. Wilson, Secretary of Labor of the United States, welcomed the confer- 
ence in the name of President Wilson, and was chosen president. He presided 
over many of the sessions with conspicuous ability, clarifying and expediting 
business, observing the courteous and dignified forms proper in parliamentary 
assemblies, and by fairness, knowledge and firmness, avoided and composed diffi- 
culties. He afforded a marked contrast to several less practiced though eminent 
men, who, from time to time, temporarily took the chair. 

Among the delegates and advisers, many persons of official importance were 
included, as Honorable Gideon D. Robertson, Senator and Minister of Labor, 
and Honorable Newton W. Rowell, K.C.M.P., President of the Privy Council, 
of Canada; Rt. Honorable G. N. Barnes, M.P., Member of the War Cabinet, 
and Sir Malcolm Delevingne, K.C.B., Assistant Under Secretary of State, Home 
Office, for Great Britain; Mr. A. Fontaine, Director of the Labor Department, 
Ministry of Labor, for France; Baron Mayor des Planches, Senator and Am- 
bassador, for Italy; and many of like station. Presidents and professors of 
universities were not wanting, and a number of women were included. The 
actual attendance was somewhat smaller than the imposing list of delegates and 
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advisers would indicate. At the second session, 87 delegates were present, and 
at the closing session, November 29th, 90 were recorded. 

The Peace Treaty delegated to the United States the tasks of convening and 
organizing the conference. The organizing committee was presided over by 
M. Fontaine of France, and the United States was represented thereon, first, 
by Dr. J. T. Shotwell, of Columbia University, and then by Mr. Samuel Gompers. 
Delegates were entitled to speak in their own language, provided they furnished 
a French and English translation of their remarks, French and English being 
the official languages of the conference. Viscount de Eza, a delegate for Spain, 
desired that Spanish be made official also. Though this was not done, the pro- 
ceedings were every night translated into and printed in Spanish. 

The conference after debate and in anticipation of their admission to the 
League of Nations, admitted Germany and Austria to membership on equal 
terms. 

It is impossible to summarize the debates, often stirring and eloquent, and 
sometimes radical, but more generally, to the credit of the delegates be it said, 
reasonable, businesslike and informing. 

The result of a month's session was that the agenda was quite faithfully 
carried out, and this resulted in the adoption 

First, of a convention limiting the hours of work in industrial undertakings 
to eight in the day and forty-eight in the week (with certain exceptions) . The 
convention defined the term "industrial" so as to include mines, quarries, 
manufacturing, repairing, building and repairing railroads, telephone viaducts, 
and, in general, transport of passengers and of goods; but left the questions 
of transport by sea and inland waterways to be determined by a special confer- 
ence, and the authorities of each country to define the line separating industry 
from commerce and agriculture, after declining to include agriculture in the 
limitation. As illustrating the difficulties to be met in the latter line, the question 
was raised whether the manufacture of crude sugar on a sugar plantation was 
to be classed as "industry" or "agriculture," that being the prerequisite to 
marketing the cane juice in any way; and a like question arose as to felling 
timber. Certain excess of hours was allowed in special circumstances and in 
continuous processes. Modifications of the general rule were allowed in Japan, 
where 57 to 60 hours per week were permitted for persons over fifteen years 
of age, a weekly rest period of twenty-four hours being required, but these 
requirements were to come into force only on July 1, 1922, and certain ones not 
until July 1, 1923. This was as great a reduction in hours of work from those 
at present observed in Japan, as the eight-hour day for Europe and America. 
In British India, a sixty-hour a week limitation was adopted for all workers 
covered by the factory act, and China, Persia and Siam were exempted from 
the terms of the convention. Elaborate exceptions were provided for Greece. 

Second, as to unemployment, the course recommended was 

1st. The establishment by each nation of free public employment agencies 
under central authority, to be advised and coordinated in certain ways. 

2nd. Where countries have insurance against unemployment, provision to 
be made for admitting workers who are within the territory of the insuring 
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country but are from other countries which are members of the labor organiza- 
tion, to the benefits of such insurance. 

3rd. It was also recommended that the charging of fees by employment 
agencies be forbidden. 

4th. That recruiting of bodies of workers in one country to be employed in 
another be permitted only by mutual agreement between the countries concerned. 

5th. Also that there be established insurance against unemployment, either 
by government or private organization with government subventions. 

6th. Also that public work be, as far as practicable, reserved for periods 
of unemployment. 

7th. As to foreign workers, a system of international reciprocity was ad- 
vised in admission to benefit of laws and regulations protecting workers, and 
in making organization lawful. 

Third, as to the employment of women in industrial or commercial under- 
takings before or after childbirth, a convention was adopted that they be not 
permitted to work during six weeks after childbirth and may leave work on 
a medical certificate that confinement will probably take place within six weeks. 
During such absence a woman must be paid sufficient for full and healthy main- 
tenance of herself and child either from public funds or by a system of insur- 
ance. While she is nursing her child, a worker must be allowed half an hour 
twice a day, during working hours, for that purpose. It will be observed that 
these provisions are in no way limited to married women. 

Fourth, the employment of women during the night, that is from ten P.M. 
to five A.M., was forbidden, but various exceptions were allowed. 

Fifth, regulations for prevention of anthrax were recommended by disin- 
fecting wool affected in the exporting country or at the port of entry. 

Sixth, it was also recommended that women and persons under eighteen be 
excluded from cei'tain employments in which there is danger of lead poisoning, 
and only be employed with certain precautions where lead compounds are used. 

Seventh, the establishment of government health services was recommended, 
this including factory inspection and service for safeguarding the health of 
workers. 

Eighth, by convention, it was provided that employment of children under 
fourteen in industrial undertakings be forbidden, but with exceptions, especially 
as to Japan and India. 

Ninth, by convention, young persons under eighteen years were forbidden 
to be employed in the night in industrial undertakings, with certain exceptions ; 
as to persons over sixteen years, again with exceptions as to Japan and India. 

Tenth, adherence to the conventions adopted at Berne in 1906 prohibiting 
the use of white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches was recommended. 

There were considerable debates and conflicting views as to various matters. 
The aspiration of workers in all countries to enjoy the leisure of Saturday 
"afternoons" was expressed by M. Jouhaux of France, and the reduction of the 
weekly hours of labor to forty-four was considered, but not agreed to, though 
evidently it is "in the offing." A motion by Mr. Baldesi of Italy to amend the 
draft convention as to hours of labor, so as to prevent any decrease of wages 
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on account of the decrease of hours of work, was ruled not in order, as the 
conference was dealing with hours of labor and not with wages. The eight-hour 
a day and forty-eight hours a week convention was finally unanimously adopted 
and is counted a principal achievement of the conference. 

There were earnest protests against the enormous predominance of the Euro- 
pean states in the Governing Board of the International Labor Office, and of 
European delegates on all committees. Thus, Dr. Garcia of Ecuador complained 
that of 120 members appointed to serve on committees, 100 were European and 
only two from Spanish- American countries. He said: "If these things happen 
while we are in America, what is going to happen when we have the next meeting 
in Europe?" 

One of the most significant efforts to extend the scope of the conference, and 
what many deemed the most alarming, was that to control the international 
distribution of raw material and the cost of ocean carriage. Mr. Baldesi urged 
that the question of getting raw material was at the foot, in the main, of non- 
employment. He accordingly moved a resolution that these questions (the dis- 
tribution of raw material and ocean transport), were strictly connected with 
the question of unemployment and that they be referred to the League of Nations 
for study and solution. In the debate on this motion, it transpired that a much 
more drastic resolution had been prepared, calling for a permanent commission 
under the League of Nations to insure equitable distribution of raw material 
between the nations, and another to regulate ocean freights on staple products. 
A minority report of the Committee on Unemployment to this effect had been 
circulated, though later abandoned. Against such action, it was urged, that if 
the Labor Conference were to extend its powers to this extent it would endanger 
its success and its existence. Further, that nothing could eliminate the competi- 
tion of nations to secure for their own people the best possible living conditions 
and greatest prosperity; that any intervention of this kind would interfere with 
the right of private property and even with the right of national property ; that 
the principle is "aimed to equalize the rights upon the soil of the earth and the 
fruits of energy of every nation." Mr. Gemmill, of South Africa, promptly 
called attention to the fact that the Governing Body of the Labor Office (under 
the League of Nations) which would appoint any such commissions as moved, 
was composed of 24 members, 20 of which were from the European Continent. 

It was shown that a delegate on the sub-committee dealing with unemploy- 
ment, urged that the present system of land tenure was the main cause of unem- 
ployment and advocated the abolition of private ownership in land. 

Mr. Jouhaux of France denounced as "a new form of economic imperialism 
as dangerous as the imperialism of yesterday" the attempt by any country by 
restrictions on exports to retain the advantage she possessed by producing raw 
material. "Economic equality" and the relief of "exhausted countries" were 
demanded. 

Mr. Baldesi 's motion was finally lost by a close vote of 43 against 40. France, 
Italy, Spain, Switzerland and Japan were among those supporting, Great 
Britain, Canada, South Africa, India, and Argentina were among those opposing 
the motion. The obvious intent appeared to be, by the assistance of international 
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labor conventions, to enable the more exhausted or meagerly provided Powers 
to expropriate the raw material of those more favored, as, in Pharaoh's dream, 
the lean kine devoured the fat kine. The coal, oil, timber, and food of this 
country would be distributed by a European committee in such a way as it 
declared equitable. Countries like those in the two American Continents would 
not suffer from "forcible feeding," but from "forcible bleeding," and the doc- 
tors in charge would be always European. If the United States desires this 
system to be instituted and to submit herself to it, it should only be with full 
understanding. She ought not to be committed to it by the designs of her rivals 
or enemies, or the blindness and incompetence of those who, at any time, are her 
leaders. Let the light be turned on and the far-reaching character of the design 
fully displayed. The fact that it has been further exploited at the recent meet- 
ing of the League of Nations, especially by Senator Lafontaine, a delegate from 
Belgium, is not unimportant. The setting aside of all self-interest on the part 
of the two Americas, South Africa, India and other countries in like situations, 
is not only asked but demanded in order to indulge and place in absolute control, 
with a mere nominal representation of other Powers, the self-interest of the 
European alliance. The world has shrunk from such experiments between indi- 
viduals and on a small scale. Is it willing to commit itself to such a novel 
experiment between the nations of the earth and substantially on a universal 
scale ? The law of supply and demand now tends to distribute both raw material 
and population where most needed and best taken care of. Can this law be 
safely superseded for us all by the edicts of a European committee? 

When a resolution was offered asking the Governing Body of the Labor 
Office to appoint a commission to consider and report measures for regulating 
migrations of workers from state to state, the profound distrust, entertained by 
many, of the character of that governing body was shown by an amendment, 
offered from South Africa and duly carried, requiring that the representatives 
of European states on this commission be limited to one-half the total mem- 
bership. 

It is worth noting that Mr. Hudson, legal adviser for the drafting committee, 
stated to the conference that certain provisions of the draft provided "the dates 
on which the draft convention will come into force as a convention in interna- 
tional law," but pointed out that it may, become "an international obligation" 
even before domestic legislation for its enforcement. 

A resolution by Mr. Gemmill of South Africa, "That this conference ex- 
presses its disapproval of the composition of the governing body of the Inter- 
national Labor Office, inasmuch as no less than 20 of the 24 members of that 
body are representatives of European countries," was adopted, after debate, 
at the closing session, six minutes before adjournment time, by 44 to 39 votes. 

The conference undertook to place in the agenda for the next conference 
two subjects, a revision of the by-laws as to the composition of the Governing 
Body, and the question of limitations as to agricultural labor, the rest of the 
agenda being left to the Governing Body by a vote of 42 to 14 ; but it appearing 
that there was no quorum, the action failed. By 64 to 7 the entire agenda was 
then referred to the Governing Body. 
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In addition to the English, French, and Spanish texts, a German text of the 
action of the Washington Conference will shortly be published by the Interna- 
tional Labor Office. The Swiss, German and Austrian Governments have already 
issued such translations (which are not wholly in accord), but a commission, 
including a representative of each of these governments and the International 
Labor Office, has now agreed upon a German text. 

SECOND LABOR CONFERENCE 

The General Conference of the International Labor Organization of the 
League of Nations was convened by the Governing Body for its second meeting, 
June 15, 1920, at Genoa, Italy. 

This conference recommended that each member of the International Labor 
Organization limit labor in fishing industry in the direction of the eight-hour 
day and forty-eight-hour week, with such special provisos as might be needed; 
also for like action as to those employed in inland navigation. These extensions 
to new classes of workers were all in the general lines adopted at the Wash- 
ington Conference, and each nation, it was provided, should determine for itself 
what is inland and what maritime navigation; also that each member of the 
organization embody in a seaman's code all its laws and regulations as to seamen 
as such. 

The minimum age for admission of children to employment at sea was fixed 
at fourteen years (ships of war were excluded, as well as school training ships), 
such convention to be binding on any two nations ratifying and on others as 
rapidly as they ratify. 

The conference also adopted conventions for payment to seamen, under con- 
tract, on vessels lost or foundering, of an indemnity against unemployment 
arising from such accident, at like rate with their wages, for not exceeding 
the period of two months. 

It also adopted a convention for establishing facilities for finding employ- 
ment for seamen, forbidding such business as a private commercial enterprise 
for gain, except as a continuance of an established business, temporarily, under 
government license and supervision ; also providing for public employment offices 
to be provided without charge by the several states for this purpose; for com- 
mittees of equal numbers of representatives of ship-owners and seamen to advise 
in these matters ; also for giving freedom to seamen in choice of ships and free- 
dom in choice of crews to ship-owners; also requiring necessary guarantees to 
protect parties in their rights in all engagements or articles of agreement, and 
facilities for seamen to examine the same before and after signing ; also giving the 
privileges of above offices to seamen of all countries which ratify the convention 
and where the industrial conditions are generally the same; also stipulating 
for the putting in force of their covenants by each party thereto, with certain 
exceptions, and for their coming into force in the manner intimated as to pre- 
vious conventions. 

These conferences and their action must now be recognized and studied as 
new and important forces in international social and economic life. Domestic 
affairs must be also profoundly affected by them. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE 

This office, organized under and by virtue of the League of Nations, has for 
its Director-General Mr. Albert Thomas, of France, and for Deputy Director- 
General Mr. Harold B. Butler, of Great Britain, who served as Secretary-General 
of the Washington Conference. It has two principle divisions, the Diplomatic 
and the Scientific. The former will negotiate with the different governments 
and employers' organizations and trades unions to obtain the ratification of the 
conventions adopted by the International Labor Conferences. That limiting the 
hours of labor has particularly engaged their efforts. Mr. E. J. Phelan, of Great 
Britain, is chief of this division. The Scientific Division, under Dr. Royal 
Meeker, of the United States, will collect information as to social and economic 
problems of the world and edit various publications. 

There are also seven technical sections on Unemployment, Emigration, Sea- 
men, Agriculture, Russian Enquiry, Social Insurance, and Cooperation. 

The section on Russian Enquiry, under Dr. G. Pardo, who served as Deputy 
Secretary-General at the Washington Conference, is compiling an elaborate 
report on Russia, derived from all available sources, including official decrees, 
wireless messages, newspapers and the statements of foreign observers in Russia. 
Dr. Pardo has prepared a questionnaire and bibliography on Labor Conditions 
in Soviet Russia for the use of a commission to inquire as to labor conditions 
in Russia, and this is printed. It is especially complete as to the Bolshevik 
regime. The Polish member of the Governing Body proposed such a commission 
at the January meeting, 1920. The proposal was reluctantly accepted. It was 
especially pressed by the workers' delegates, who urged that the unrest among 
the working classes was due to ignorance of what has happened in Russia; that 
reports are absolutely conflicting and that the truth as to labor conditions in 
Russia would cause this unrest to vanish. Certainly the world must never 
shrink from the truth. It is only to be hoped and insisted that verities and 
not visions be reported and with impartial thoroughness. Investigators must 
labor with the germs of every fell disease. Their danger is great and their 
caution must be intelligent and unremitting or deadly and widespread infection 
may ensue, not only for the investigators but for millions besides. 

The League of Nations engaged in an inquiry into the general conditions 
in Russia at the present day, and invited the International Labor Office to 
appoint two members of a commission of such general inquiry (not confined to 
labor conditions) and that these two members be included in the Labor Office's 
independent mission. The Labor Office in March last agreed to appoint two 
members upon the commission of the League, but refused to include these per- 
sons in its own commission. It decided that its own commission should consist 
of five employers, five workers and two government delegates. The report com- 
piled covers 450 pages. It shows in Soviet Russia the enactment of advanced 
labor legislation of the type advocated by workers very generally, limiting hours 
of work, protecting women and children, providing many safeguards, helping 
the unemployed, etc. But it shows that after about ninety per cent of the 
industrial activity of Russia had been nationalized, beginning with workers' 
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control and followed by national control, there ensued a ruinous falling off of 
production; that wages grew beyond measure and lost all relation to business, 
expense and production, and yet could not keep pace with the cost of living. For 
instance, in June, 1918, the expense of a workingman's family was estimated 
at 11.8 roubles per head and the wages 6 roubles a head, thus showing a deficit 
of 95 per cent. Between July, 1916, and April, 1918, the price of food increased 
898 per cent, while the wages of skilled workers increased only 237 per cent, 
of semi-skilled workmen 344 per cent, and of common laborers 450 per cent. It 
appeared that the average increase of a skilled metal worker was five times less 
than the increase of the cost of living. There was a tremendous decline in the 
purchasing power of money, and schemes for payment in kind were tried and 
the government fixed rations for various classes of citizens. Workers were 
loth to work, and many migrated to the country where food was less difficult 
to get. 

The Soviet press shows that, excluding railroad employees, workers in in- 
dustry decreased 2,402,000 men up to January, 1919, and a report of the Supreme 
Council of Popular Economy of March, 1919, states that production in the 
greater number of Russian industries has decreased 400 to 500 per cent. 

Notwithstanding the very advanced enactment limiting hours of labor, the 
Russian Labor Code of 1919 excepts from the rule against overtime (1) all work 
necessary to prevent any danger or public disaster threatening the existence 
of the Soviet Government of the Federal Soviet Republic or the lives of its 
citizens, and (2) for the proper carrying out of essential public works dealing 
with water supply, lighting, sewers and transport, and for any unexpected 
eventuality affecting these services. Moreover, a wireless message of February 
13, 1920, which appears to contain a decision adopted by the supreme governing 
authority, reads thus.- "Sunday is declared a working day. Work in factories 
and workshops, as well as in Soviet establishments, is increased by two hours." 
The humane limitations on hours for labor seem in fact wholly abandoned and 
excessive hours, with no seventh day rest, seem to be imposed. 

Since the latter part of 1918, compulsory labor has been pushed to extremes. 
Persons between sixteen and fifty years of age are subject to compulsory labor 
by the labor laws of 1919, and a labor distributing section of the Commissariat 
of Labor may fine and imprison any who do not comply. The labor section of 
the Peace Treaty of Versailles declares "Labor should not be regarded as a 
commodity or an article of commerce," but the Assistant Commissary of the 
Supreme Council of Popular Economy, Miliutin, published an article Decem- 
ber 3, 1919, insisting that the final step towards increased production is com- 
pulsory labor service. Bukharin, one of the principal leaders of the Bolshevik, 
published an article in Pravida, December 28, 1919, saying that the state 
must learn to use men and that ' ' the fundamental transformation process which 
we should know and understand is that of goods into men and men into goods. ' ' 
He speaks of establishing an iron discipline among workers, saying, "Let us 
introduce a military discipline into labor and we shall thus increase the pro- 
ductivity of labor." 

Trotzky, on December 17, 1919, published an article in Pravida likewise 
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urging compulsory labor and military system, and until the people are edu- 
cated, advocates coercion of labor by the armed forces of the state. 

The man-power of the nation seems intended by the plan of the government 
to be used by registration, mobilization and distribution. Trotzky is president 
of a commission having this in charge. Liberty of workers seems to be wholly 
sacrificed in Eussia. They are subject to drafts by government for any kind 
of work without regard to their specialties. 

The 25th International Congress of the International Miners' Federation has 
requested the Labor Office of the League of Nations to seek to find the best 
method of establishing an International Coal Office for the purpose of securing 
a more equitable distribution of coal throughout the world. The Director- 
General of the Labor Office, with some reservations, intimated a readiness to 
respond and agreed to bring the matter before the Governing Body in October. 



